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Looking Forward 


HE Christian Church is a forward-looking body. 

In all the differences of its interpretation of the 
future, one essential faith is never questioned. All 
Christians look forward. For all of them there is 
a future and in that future the Lord Christ is su- 
preme. He is central; he is Savior; he is judge. 
All the threads of human history come in the end 
to the measure of the stature of Christ. There is 
no escape from that. “He came to save, not to 
judge,” and yet he brings the world to judgment. 
“The ruler of this world is judged.” All of which 
means that this forward-looking mystical body of 
Christ is never allowed to be satisfied with things as 
they are. It is always hearing God’s summons, a 
“call to greatness” of one kind or another. 

This New Year breaks with insistent demands 
upon the Christian forces of America. The tensions 
in our national life are many and deep. The peace 
of the world is precarious. But all that is a challenge. 
It is the divine summons to play our part, to under- 
take the responsibilities which God has laid upon us. 
Like Israel in Amos’ day much more is required of 
us because much more has been given us. 

Many people have been saying all this, and all one 
can do as the New Year comes is to repeat and em- 
phasize, picking out some areas in which the call 
is especially urgent. Here are some reflections on 
two of them. 

The first is the call to give greater, clearer sup- 
port to the preservation of our American civil liber- 
ties. It is true (it is impossible to deny it) that we 
face a situation where the government itself is of 
little help. Not only do we have all this business of 
security risks, which in the State Department alone 
has badly hurt morale, but we have the Justice De- 
partment actually asking a judge to disqualify him- 
self because the Department objects to his action on 
an indictment. We have a mounting pile of threat- 
ening legislation from the Smith Act on. We have 
a vast swarm of loyalty oaths, a network which like 
a spider-web is likely to catch any one of us. Con- 
gress has tried to make the Fifth Amendment 
powerless. The essential rights of the First Amend- 
ment are everywhere threatened. The FBI is not 
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a secret police but it is disturbing to an American 
who has lived in earlier days to realize that that 
agency of the government has dossiers not only of 
criminals but of thousands of reputable citizens 
smeared by some one, or on the list of an organiza- 
tion which the Attorney General does not like. 

Here is a call to the churches. They have already 
spoken but the battle is not won. A free pulpit is 
essential to our liberties. Freedom, that gift of God, 
must be preserved. 

And a second resounding call comes: the cry for 
peace. Much has been said and done by the churches 
to help the cause of peace, but there are two areas 
which certainly need greater effort. One concerns 
what Chester Bowles calls our “obsession with the 
Russians.” We need to get rid of it. Our Adminis- 
tration, our press, our radios all speak of peace, but 
it is ominous when one reads a columnist’s headline, 
“Pentagon pressures for preventive war.” The space 
devoted to talking about peace, the emphasis on the 
efforts to achieve it are almost completely lost sight 
of in the talk of force, the need for defense, the 
peril of Russian attack. We spend billions upon 
those ghastly new weapons, the use of which can 
find no sanction in the Christian conscience. Our 
press, our radio, our TV keep telling us and the 
world what we are doing for defense. It is true, of 
course, that we need defense; we cannot leave our 
friends of the free nations or ourselves defenseless, 
but have we not gone far enough with physical 
defense? Neither Russia nor China can want a 
world war. There can be no victor in such a war. 
Have we not reached the time when, still keeping 
our physical defense we turn our energy, our vision, 
our hopes, to work for the things which make for 
peace? The President thinks so, and certainly the 
churches can do more to help. They can dispel the 
myth that war settles anything. They can preach of 
our responsibilities to the underdeveloped countries. 
They have done much in world services, but with 
the President they can bring pressure upon a re- 
luctant Congress. 

What a commentary it is upon the strength of our 
religious convictions that in a Congress in which 





certainly a great majority of its members count them- 
selves identified with some religious body, even the 
small appropriation to do our part in the United 
Nations service to such countries is cut off or ig- 
nored while billions are voted cheerfully to the 
development of weapons. 

But above and beyond all these there is prayer. 
One hears prayers for peace on special occasions. 
Presumably there is prayer for peace as a matter of 
course in most liturgical worship. But what would 
happen if the thirty million Americans who are rep- 
resented in the National Council really go to work 
with prayer, really concerned themselves with ask- 
ing God’s help to change the hearts of potential 
enemies as well as our own, to strengthen the friend- 
ships, to enlist the sympathy of the people of what 
we call the backward countries? Not a spectacular 
pilgrimage of prayer but if each week in every con- 
gregation of Christian people a day of prayer was 
set apart, or even an hour of prayer, what would 
happen? Surely that vision to which all Christians 
look forward, of a future in which the living Christ 
is supreme, summons us to “Christian action” to- 
wards realizing our daily prayer, “Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.” Freedom and peace for 
his children are certainly God’s will. 

ae PS 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


One of the most unfortunate aspects of the con- 
flict over Senator McCarthy is that which has ap- 
peared to have some connection with religion. 
Protestants and Jews have received the impression 
that there is very strong support for McCarthy from 
Roman Catholics. The actual situation is compli- 
cated. Two of the finest Roman Catholic journals, 
The Commonweal and America, which is the organ 
of the Jesuits, have been consistently and eloquently 
anti-McCarthy. Six of the eight Roman Catholic 
Senators who were on the floor when the censure 
resolutions were passed voted for censure. And yet, 
in recent weeks especially, the front which the 
church has shown to the world has seemed to be pro- 
McCarthy. One can understand that the anti-com- 
munism which is so shrill and uncritical in much 
American Catholicism and that a measure of Irish 
solidarity would go far to explain this tendency. The 
Commonweal notes the very feverish activity by 
Catholics on behalf of McCarthy and says: “untypi- 
cal as their efforts may be, they can yet do limitless 
damage to the church.” 

It is difficult for an outsider to avoid the conclu- 
sion that the hierarchy has not dealt very wisely with 
this issue. Let it be granted that the hierarchy was 
deeply divided and hence could not say anything 


corporately on the subject. Yet, at least two mem- 
bers of the hierarchy—and not unimportant mem- 
bers—have spoken for McCarthy, Cardinal Spell- 
man in an incredibly inept speech in Belgium, and 
Archbishop Cushing of Boston. One member of the 
hierarchy, Bishop Sheil, spoke out against Mc- 
Carthy with great gusto and effectiveness. But then, 
Bishop Sheil was deprived of an important post and 
it appeared that he had been disciplined. Insiders 
say that he was not disciplined, and that may well 
be true, but the events in Bishop Sheil’s career fol- 
lowing his famous speech do not allow that speech 
to offset the statements of the prelates in Boston and 
New York. If the hierarchy was as much divided 
as they are said to have been, why did they not make 
it clear to the public that they were divided? Per- 
haps the real difficulty was on quite another level. 
When men have as much authority as the Catholic 
bishops, they may fear that their ecclesiastical in- 
fluence will be undercut if they oppose each other too 
directly and explicitly. Whatever the cause, the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy has certainly given the 
American public the impression that it has been 
much more for than against McCarthy. This impres- 
sion may well be false, but in an authoritarian church 
the activity of priests and nuns in behalf of Mc- 
Carthy confirm the impression to the outsider. 

We earnestly hope that The Commonweal is cor- 
rect when it says that the vociferous and fanatical 
Catholic followers of McCarthy “have made a noise 
all out of proportion to their numbers and have 
created sufficient mischief to convince some people 
that Catholics are in fact en masse behind McCarthy- 
ism. Nothing, of course, could be further from the 
truth, and nothing could be worse for the cause of 
Catholicism in America than the furthering of this 
myth.” We hope that the editors are right, but we 
find it less easy to say “of course.” 

On the Protestant side we realize that Protestant- 
ism is divided over McCarthyism. Undoubtedly 
among the constituents of such Senators as Dirksen 
and Jenner there are many Protestant voters who 
agree with them and it was not so long ago that 
a canvass of a group of Protestant ministers in Wis- 
consin showed a surprising amount of support for 
their senator. The American Council of Churches, 
the strongly Fundamentalist body which opposes the 
National Council and the World Council of 
Churches, was represented by a speaker at the Mc- 
Carthy rally in Madison Square Garden. On the 
other hand the leadership of the Protestant churches 
has been overwhelmingly opposed to McCarthyism. 
This can be seen in many corporate statements from 
the National Council and denominational bodies as 
well as in the statements of individuals. 
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We publish in this issue a reply from Dr. Walter 
Van Kirk to the article by Ernest Lefever which 
criticized the Report of the Evanston Assembly on 
International Affairs. Dr. Van Kirk was an officer 
of the Section which wrote the Report and he knows 
at first hand the difficulties which had to be over- 
come in arriving at any consensus at all on that 
subject. Mr. Lefever wrote as a student of inter- 
national affairs and as one who has made a specialty 
of the teachings of the churches on that subject. 
We believed that his criticisms were important and 
deserved a hearing though we were aware that his 
article was one of the most strongly critical com- 
ments on Evanston to come from any friend of the 
World Council. Others may care to join in this dis- 
cussion. 


The National Council of Churches has done well 
to elect Dr. Eugene C. Blake as its President for the 
next three years. Dr. Blake is already quite well 
known outside his own church because of his work 
on television. But this new role, which he occupies 
as a comparatively young man, will give to the 
American churches a leader of great stature. His 
ability as an executive is well tested as is his courage 
as a leader, for as Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly he stood wholly behind the famous 
Presbyterian Letter which was drafted by Dr. John 
Mackay when that letter was a matter of controversy. 
A representative of a tradition that is deeply rooted 
in theology, he is also strongly committed to the 


ecumenical cause. 
I eR 


The Catholic Hierarchy’s Analysis of the Ills 
Of Our Day 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


N a rather startling statement published on No- 

vember 20, the American cardinals, archbishops 
and bishops, through their organization of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, addressed themselves to a diagnosis of the ills 
of our day. They found the enemy to be “atheistic 
materialism or godless humanism.” They did not 
merely point to the incorporated tyranny which is 
our political enemy. But they warned that if we are 
to “escape the fate of China, Yugoslavia and so many 
others, if we are to survive as a free nation, we must 
be strong and clear-eyed. It is the blind who fall 
into the pit.” They were insistent that they were 
not merely talking about the obvious political enemy. 
“Some see the enemy only as a state or a group of 
States or as an economic system,” they declared. 
“Spiritual vision gives better intelligence of the fact. 
The enemy is entrenched in the organs of a foreign 
state or in one of our own domestic institutions ; it 
is atheistic materialism which threatens to destroy 
us. This is the enemy.” 

In order that there be no misunderstanding they 
repeat, “Materialism is the real enemy whether at 
home or abroad. In its varieties there is little dif- 
ference in kind. The difference is largely one of 
degree. Both are deadly to America.” 


The hierarchy then proceeds to define this deadly 
“materialism.” It turns out to be the whole gamut 
of what the rest of us Christians would define as 
sin. It can be given the connotation of “material- 
ism” so plausibly because the good is identified with 
“spirit” and evil with “matter.” “The way of the 
flesh and of matter is the way of death,” they de- 
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clare and, “The way of God and the spirit is the way 
of life.” 

Many critics thought they discerned echoes of 
Platonic dualism in St. Paul’s phrases of “carnally 
minded” and “spiritually minded.” But we doubt 
whether even St. Paul’s thought would lend itself 
to the interpretation which identifies all evil with 
“matter.” 

The bishops proceed to identify the various mani- 
festations of evil in our day with this “materialism.” 
They say, “It is not that God is expressly or generally 
denied. It is rather that so many ignore him and 
his law in their absorption in the material world 
which he created. There is not yet a deliberate turn- 
ing away from God but there is excessive preoccupa- 
tion with creatures.” 

This analysis reveals the Augustinian thought 
which distinguishes between the love of God and the 
love of the world, and the love of self. But it falls 
short of the Augustinian definition of sin as the 
proud self-love or superbia. In short, Plato has 
evidently completely triumphed over the Scriptures 
in the definition of good and evil. The triumph is 
so complete that it makes it possible to identify any 
one who believes in God with virtue, and everyone 
who does not with evil. Naturally the idea that all 
men are at variance with God, not excluding Chris- 
tians, is erased. This makes it possible to divide the 
world simply between the good Christians and the 
vile “atheists” who are naturally “materialists.” 

It is perhaps significant that the Atonement as the 
content of the Incarnation is reduced to proportions 
which seem positively heretical from the scriptural 
standpoint. It is declared that Christ “set men’s feet 





on the highroad of faith, hope and love; the high- 
road of happiness through harmony with God, with 
fellowmen, and with himself. Jesus Christ restored 
the meaning and purpose of love in human life. He 
warmed and illumined our life where before it had 
been cold and dark. He rescued man from the wild 
wandering and dark despair of the atheistic ma- 
terialism of that day. In this day of the new pagan- 
ism we Christians can again triumph in the name of 
the same cross of Christ.” This is really a novel 
doctrine of the Atonement and of the Cross. It is 
certainly novel to picture the Lord as triumphing 
over the “atheistic materialism” of his day. We had 
always believed that he triumphed over the hard- 
heartedness of the fanatically righteous people of 
his day. But above all he triumphed over the sins of 
the whole world, including the sins of the people 
who most certainly believed in God. 

In the framework of this conception of good and 
evil, the sins of our day are excoriated. We are told 
that “There is no need to instance the growing evils 
in family life, the growing self-indulgence which 
leads from birth prevention to divorce, from broken 
homes to the broken lives of youthful delinquents.” 
The materialism, which is the root of all our diffi- 
culties, is said to “reveal itself as secularism in poli- 
tics, as avarice in business and the professions and 
as paganism in personal lives and relations of all too 
many men and women.” 

The bishops then warn, “unless we push back the 
domestic invasion of materialism, we shall not be 
able, as history clearly attests, to withstand the 
enemy from without.” 

The most obvious criticism of such sweeping 
statements is that the bishops have availed them- 
selves of a well known political technique of identify- 
ing every tendency which they do not like with a 
hated enemy. Jacob Burckhardt, the great historian, 
once spoke of “the terrible simplifiers.” In our 
opinion this statement is in the category of a ter- 
rible simplification. 

Ultimately we must object, as Christians, to the 
statement of the Catholic bishops because it distin- 
guishes between the godly righteous and the godless 
sinners and obscures the fact that Christ convicts, 
before he saves, both the godly and the godless for 
being at variance with God. This, in short, is the 
old debate between the Reformation and Catholicism. 
We believe that the Reformation was more true both 
to Scripture and to the facts of life than this type 
of Catholic spirituality. It was also right in seeing 
the whole of the self under judgment rather than the 
body or even “matter.” 

But it is also relevant to observe that this kind of 
division confuses us in “knowing the enemy” in the 
pluralistic conditions of a quasi-Christian and quasi- 
secular society. Whether we consider the moral, 
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the cultural, or the political facts, we cannot define 
the enemy so simply as the bishops propose to do. 

Morally it is certainly dubious to identify the sin 
of “preoccupation with the creature” and the idola- 
trous devotion to the comforts of the “American 
way of life” with philosophical materialism. It is 
particularly ironic because of the fact that the godly 
have been rather more successful in achieving wealth 
through technical efficiency than the godless Commu- 
nists. According to Max Weber, Protestantism is 
probably more responsible for the development of a 
commercial and then a technical civilization than 
Catholicism, which, when left unaided, has pre- 
ferred an agrarian culture. But there is no evidence 
that either Puritans or Catholics have been immune 
to the temptations of riches and comforts in our cul- 
ture (that is, to lures of practical materialism as 
distinguished from philosophical materialism) be- 
cause they believed in God. 

We doubt incidentally whether either the godly or 
the godless can be held responsible for the predica- 
ment of a civilization with such high productive 
standards that it is forced to use tremendous adver- 
tising pressure to persuade the consumers to higher 
and more luxurious consumption. Let the first per- 
son who allows himself to be persuaded to turn in 
a perfectly good used car for a new and shinier one, 
search his soul and solve this problem. 

On another sector of the moral front, it is cer- 
tainly too simple to derive the frequency of divorce 
and consequent child delinquency from the practice 
of birth control. We deplore the gradual decay of 
family life in an urban society but reflect that the 
family does tolerably well under the strain of urban 
conditions, as contrasted with the stabilities of an 
agrarian world. As for child delinquency, one would 
guess that too many children in a poverty stricken 
home may contribute to the problem. 

Culturally the distinction between a “godless 
humanism and atheistic materialism” and a godly 
culture is also too simple. Certainly our culture has 
a strong strain of naturalistic thought which could 
be defined as “materialistic.” Whether the natural- 
ism is Freudian or Marxist, it has little sense of the 
unique dignity and responsibility of the human self. 
But there is also a strong strain of “humanism,” 
usually drawn from classical, rather than Christian 
sources. This humanism can hardly be called “god- 
less” though sometimes it is explicitly so. It does 
not lack a sense of the dignity of the person. Un- 
fortunately it usually lacks what the bishops’ state- 
ment also lacked, namely, a sense of the misery of 
man having the same root as his dignity in the per- 
son’s radical freedom. Neither the bishops nor our 
humanists have studied Pascal. Both are probably 
too busy proving that either faith in God, or dis- 
belief in him, is a prerequisite of true virtue, that 
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they failed to note the common human predicament 
of theists and atheists. This predicament is that, 
“There is a law in their members which wars against 
the law that is in their mind.’’ When that fact is 
discovered the difference between faith and lack of 
it may become apparent. For true self knowledge 
in the light of the revelation of the divine justice 
and mercy may be “The sorrow that leadeth to re- 
pentance.’”’ On the other hand, “The sorrow of the 
world leads to death.” That is to say, to despair. 
On this issue the Christian faith can challenge 
modern culture without embarrassment. But nothing 
but embarrassment can result from the policy of 
commending Christ by pointing to the righteousness 
of the believers and the sins of the ungodly. The 
goodness of the former always proves itself to be 
fragmentary and ambiguous and the sins of the un- 
godly are not as consistently black as the godly 
debaters would have us believe. 


In the realm of politics it is particularly embarras- 
sing to attribute the freedom of an open society to 
the Christian faith and to insinuate that a “godless 
humanism and materialism” must inevitably lead 
to tyranny. This is true even though the Christian 
is on firm ground when he insists that without a 
Biblical faith it is impossible to assert the dignity 
of the individual against the encroaching community 
or to find the authority upon the basis of which it 
is possible to defy the tyrannical community with a 
resolute: “We must obey God rather than man.” 
We are also on firm ground when we call attention 
to the fact that the tyranny of Stalinism was not a 
fortuitous corruption of Marxist idealism, but a 
natural consequence of the illusions about human 
nature in Marxist thought. We might even go fur- 
ther and assert that the thought of the French En- 
lightenment, revered by many liberals who abhor 
communism, was basically totalitarian, as Talman in 
his Totalitarian Democracy has so well established. 
Its totalitarianism did not stem so much from its ma- 
terialism as from its naive rationalism and its conse- 
quent determination to “redeem” society by forcing 
men to accept rationally approved standards of jus- 
tice. In that sense Comte was certainly totalitarian, 
and so are many contemporary psychologists who 
dream of a utopia in which men will be “condi- 
tioned” to be virtuous. (See Skinner, “Walden 
Two.”) 

But these tendencies to totalitarianism in a con- 
sistent rationalism which does not appreciate either 
the dignity of the individual or the peril of his 
egotism to the community, still does not change the 
fact that a free society had to establish itself against 
pious forms of authoritarianism which believed it 
legitimate to annul freedom so long as such annul- 
ment protected God and “God’s laws” against the 
rebellion of men. Perhaps the only Christians who 
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truly believed in freedom were the Levellers and 
Independents of the England of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Incidentally Santayana may be right in sug- 
gesting that political democracy was originally a 
unique Anglo-Saxon achievement. That judgment, 
however, does not do justice to the growth of liberty 
in the various parts of Western Europe. 

In any event, the story of religious authoritarianism 
and fanaticism is such a sorry chapter in the history 
of the West that Christians must observe a proper 
humility and lack of polemical bias when they dis- 
cuss the various ways in which liberty has been estab- 
lished and imperiled by both the godly and the 
godless. 

We might sum up this critical discussion of the 
bishops’ pronouncement with the observation that 
any Christian challenge to our culture which does 
not call both the godly and the godless to repentance 
must be suspect. For the Christian faith deals basic- 
ally with the perpetual variance between all men 
and God. It therefore senses, with the prophet Jere- 
miah, the judgments of God upon “the circumcised 
and uncircumcised.” But this is one of those in- 
stances in which the prophets of the Old Testament 
saw the issue rather more clearly than many conven- 
tional forms of Christianity, whether Catholic or 
Protestant. 


Correspondence 
My dear Mr. Editor: 


Ernest Lefever’s blunderbuss attack on the Evanston 
Report on International Affairs is launched from a 
rather perfectionist definition of what an “authoritative 
ecumenical pronouncement” ought to be. From this 
lofty vantage point it is easy to fire in all directions. 
In the process, some of the actual defects of Section IV 
are hit, along with various other objects. 

I am less concerned over the inaccuracy of the ran- 
dom buckshot than over the apparent misconception of 
the ecumenical movement. I was present at the historic 
Stockholm conference in 1925 and have since attended 
many ecumenical gatherings including Oxford and 
Amsterdam. During this period I have seen the ecu- 
menical movement emerge to the point where its voice 
is heard and respected around the world. In the light 
of this experience I am bound to say that Mr. Lefever’s 
interpretation of what happened at Evanston is patheti- 
cally inadequate. 

In the ecumenical movement churchmen with differ- 
ing views and backgrounds but with a common loyalty, 
seek a significant consensus on the application of Chris- 
tian faith to our human situation. The consensus grows 
slowly and painfully step by step and conference by 
conference. It grows in part through the insight of 
individuals and in part through the compromise of dif- 
fering views —compromises which at times bridge 
differences and at times conceal them. The function of 
ecumenical statements like the Section reports is to 
conserve and to enlarge and to make more relevant 
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The Christian Conscience and Party Lines 


ROBERT E FITCH 


i. the current preoccupation with legal and consti- 
tutional definitions of loyalty to the state, the 
Christian community is in danger of overlooking a 
more fundamental question. This is not the question 
of whether a man is, or is not, a member of the Com- 
munist Party, of whether he has, or has not, joined 
up with some fascist clique. It is the question: when 
is a professed Christian truly loyal to his Lord, and 
when has he turned his religion into the mere tool 
of a secular idolatry ? 


By this time it is possible to discern a common 
pattern in the personnel of the extreme “Christian” 
right and of the extreme “Christian” left. First of 
all, there is the front of “idealists.” These are dedi- 
cated persons, convinced persons, who have com- 
mitted themselves wholeheartedly to the cause which 
they believe to be so crucial. Anyone who has talked 
with the official agents of a group like Spiritual 
Mobilization must be impressed by their high-minded 
devotion to the crusade. The fact that communism 
in this country no longer has so many convinced 
“idealists” to serve its purpose is a sign of the 
spiritual decay of that movement in the United 
States. In any case, these “idealists” are the full- 
time apostles of the party line, whether the line is 
to the left or to the right. 


In the background are those we may call the 
“manipulators.” These persons are relatively un- 
contaminated by idealistic illusions. Whether or not 
they admit it to themselves, their obvious goal is 
power—power for themselves and power for their 
party. These are shrewd men, who understand the 
techniques of organization, of propaganda, of enlist- 
ing personnel, and of raising funds. They are ruth- 
less in the pursuit of their objectives, and crafty 
enough to appreciate the important role of the 
“idealistic” front men in seducing the general public. 


In the third category we have the “sucker’’ list. 
If I use so unflattering a designation, which must 
cover a great many professed Christians, it is be- 
cause this designation expresses exactly the role 
conceived for these people by the ‘‘manipulators.” 
The “sucker” list is made up of persons who are so 
entranced by the ostensible objectives of the party 
they serve, that they are careless to inquire into the 
detail of the real motives or objectives. Or else it is 
made up of persons of an almost willful blindness 
and fatuity, whose need to identify themselves with 
some noble cause makes them incapable of discrimi- 
nating judgment concerning the merits of the cause. 
Among these fatuous persons are those—who could 
easily be identified—who have been played for 


“suckers” by the extreme left and now make atone- 
ment by being played for “suckers” by the extreme 
right. 

It must be insisted that, when we specify the mem- 
bers of the “sucker” list, we may not include those 
who have been temporarily deceived by the ostensible 
objectives of some party program, but have with- 
drawn their support as soon as it was at all possible 
to discern the real objectives. There have been in- 
telligent and critical Christians who have been 
momentarily fooled, either by the left or by the right. 
If the records of some others have been relatively 
pure in this respect, it may well be because they have 
not been of sufficient eminence to be invited to serve 
on committees, or to act as chairmen of public meet- 
ings, or to lend their names to letterheads. Or it 
may well be that they have been of so prudent and 
cautious a disposition that they have not dared to 
risk themselves for any prophetic purpose whatso- 
ever. It is reasonable that any man should have a 
chance to learn his lesson, and one can ask only 
that he should be humble in repentance and sincere 
in Christian self-criticism. 

There is, however, ground for arguing that by this 
time these things have reached a kind of maturity, 
and that most of us should have our lessons well 
learned by now. What are we to say—not from the 
point of view of the American Constitution, but from 
the point of view of a Christian conscience—about 
the “idealist,” the “manipulator,” and the “sucker” ? 

Perhaps the first two categories do not offer such 
serious difficulties. It should be obvious that this 
particular “idealist” has sold himself utterly to a 
secular idolatry. His religion has become no more 
than a tool in the service of a materialistic soteri- 
ology. The proof of this is that he can use his idol 
to criticize his God, but he cannot use his God to 
stand in judgment on his idol. 


With regard to the “manipulators” we can judge 
more easily. On the extreme Communist left there 
is no pretense of Christian concern. Religion may 
be good as a bait for “‘suckers,” but the bait is to be 
cast away when the “suckers” are hooked. The 
awkwardness lies on the extreme right where there 
may still be some affectation of Christian commit- 
ment. Here we must have the boldness to declare 
unequivocally that both the methods and the ob- 
jectives of the “manipulator” exclude him from any 
right to claim Christian sanction for his conduct. 


The real ambiguity lies with the list of “suckers.” 
These are those who are as harmless as doves, but 
have not found it imperative to be as wise as ser- 

















pents. There is no escaping the fact that there are 
many admirable persons in this group, both on the 
left and on the right. One can talk, for instance, 
with business men who have lent their names to 
fascist fronts, but whose conduct of their labor 
relations and whose acceptance of civic responsibili- 
ties and of church duties literally contradicts the 
philosophy they are espousing. It also seems probable 
that, if they really understood the sort of program 
they are supporting, they would be both amazed and 
horrified. Likewise one can talk, let us say with a 
Christian clergyman, who has fallen in with the 
Communist party line, and yet whose devotion to his 
parishioners and whose sacrificial concern for the 
underdog is in the best tradition of his faith. 


Since most of us who follow this journal may 
incline slightly to the left of center in our social 
sympathies, let us beware of the hypocrisy of claim- 
ing that there is more Christian justification for the 
deviants to the left than for the deviants to the right. 
It may be alleged, for instance, that communism is 
a kind of Christian heresy, and so there is more ex- 
cuse for illusion on this side than on the other. But 
whether we like it or not, we shall have to acknowl- 
edge that the semi-fascist economic and_ political 
reaction which thrives in this country is also a sort 
of Christian heresy. More specifically it is a Protes- 
tant heresy, and arises out of the historical cultural 
affinities between Protestantism and capitalism. Fur- 
thermore, it is patent that the official party line of 
communism is explicitly atheist, whereas the official 
party line of economic and political reaction in this 
country usually pretends to be Christian. 


Taken in its entirety, therefore, the picture on both 
the left and the right is identical. We begin with a 
Christian heresy. Soon the heresy detaches itself 
from the Christianity. The methods and the objec- 
tives and the outcome then become un-Christian, 
even anti-Christian. Can there be any excuse for 
the professing Christian who remains faithful to 
this process to the bitter end? 


One thing ought to be increasingly clear to the 
Christian conscience. “Not every one that saith unte 
me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. . . .” The mere professing of Christian 
motives and of Christian faith is not enough to 
qualify us as sincere Christians. One remembers 
the severe treatment accorded to “professors” by 
Bunyan in his Pilgrim’s Progress. This used to 
trouble me because I thought it meant unfair dis- 
crimination against college professors. Undoubtedly 
there are some college professors among Bunyan’s 
“professors.” But there are business men, laboring 
men, and other professional men in this category as 
well—in fact, all those who find sanctimonious satis- 
faction in merely “‘professing” Christ as Lord, while 
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actually they give their minds and their hearts and 
their hands to the service of some secular idolatry. 


The ambiguity in the position of those I have placed 
in the unflattering category of “suckers” is that in 
part they meet, and in part they do not meet the test 
of Christian performance. It cannot be doubted that 
in many situations they do do the will of their Father 
which is in heaven. In these particular situations 
they may do that will with a single-hearted devo- 
tion that puts to shame those of us who are more 
exact in our Christian judgments and more discern- 
ing in our commitments. Nevertheless, as John 
Dewey might insist, it is the long-range tendency 
of a course of action that must concern us. The 
Christian fascist cannot forever serve both God and 
Mammon. The Christian Communist cannot for- 
ever serve both God and Moloch. The time comes 
when either the idol or the true God takes entire 
possession of the soul. 


Those of us who are ordained to the Christian 
ministry must believe that we stand under a stricter 
judgment than does the Christian layman. Within 
limits there may be forgiveness for the layman who 
is unclear in his loves and his loyalties. But when, 
within the priesthood of all believers, one has been 
especially trained for the priesthood, and carefully 
disciplined in the lore of the faith, and in some way 
set apart to strengthen the faith of others, he has 
a greater obligation than the layman to be clear in 
his judgments and unequivocal in his loyalties. In 
this situation, surely, the Church must sometimes be 
under the painful necessity of deciding, according 
to its polity, whether one of its servants is to be 
tolerated with mingled exasperation and affection, 
or labeled, or disciplined, or isolated, or even cut 
off from his pastoral privileges. 


All of us, meanwhile, may pray with increased 
fervor that we be not led into temptation. The 
betrayals of which we have been guilty are the 
tragic consequence in sinful man of his earnest ef- 
fort to be faithful both to the transcendence and to 
the relevance of the gospel. If in this essay I have 
spoken chiefly of those who have forgotten the 
transcendence, we need not forget that there are as 
many traitors to our Lord who have denied his 
relevance. All of this does not mean that we should 
give up trying to apply the Christian message to 
our time. It does mean that we should greatly in- 
tensify the discipline which can help us to discern 
what is truly Christian, that we should then con- 
front courageously the challenge before us, that 
when we have erred we should confess and repent, 
and that we should then give again of our best in 
the confidence that God shall perfect what is in- 
complete in our goodness and forgive what in us 
is opposed to it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from page 173) 


this emerging consensus which enriches our unity and 
furthers our common witness. If such statements oc- 
casionally strike prophetic notes, these are a sign of 
grace. 

If this view has validity, then Evanston needs to be 
seen in historical perspective, in relation to Stockholm, 
Oxford, and Amsterdam and to national gatherings 
such as the Cleveland conferences on the churches and 
world order. Has the consensus developed in signifi- 
cance and relevance? In judging this question, it seems 
well to remember that the “discipline of the achievable,” 
with which Mr. Lefever is rightly concerned, has bear- 
ing not only on foreign policy decisions, but also on 
the decisions of ecumenical conferences. 

Of course the consensus is inad juate—in the field 
of world order and in every other phase of ecumenical 
work—both in terms of the demands of the Gospel and 
the needs of the times. Is that news? Hardly. In view 
of the comparative infancy of the ecumenical movement 
and the host of obstacles in its path, not to mention such 
handicaps of time, space, and language as afflict ecu- 
menical meetings, the wonder is that good headway is 
being made this soon. 

Most of Mr. Lefever’s criticisms of the Section IV 
Report are faulty because his assumptions are faulty. 
He assumes that a confidence in man and his ability to 
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establish an order of peace and justice motivates the 
Report. The Report, however, has in fact quite a dif- 
ferent orientation: it asserts the Christian imperative of 
action for peace because God wills peace. It makes no 
unwarranted claims as to the results of such action, hold- 
ing that the issue lies with God. Again it is charged 
that attention was focused on “the familiar goals of 
world peace” with little regard for the hard facts of 
international life. The main thrust of the Report, how- 
ever, is the attempt to come to grips with the most 
urgent and intractable problem: the Soviet-Western 
confrontation and the new dimension of insecurity. 
While no one was wholly satisfied with the results, the 
chief concern with the “frail expedients” which help 
to make principles relevant to the world situation. It 
is charged that the problem of power is largely ignored. 
Undoubtedly more attention needs to be devoted to this 
complex problem, but it certainly was not ignored. A 
fair proportion of the discussion was devoted to the 
question of helping the major power blocs to live 
together. 

When “Christians in the Struggle for World Com- 
munity” is seen in historical perspective, which Mr. 
Lefever fails to do, then its real merits come into view. 
The growth in insight, realism, and relevance of the 
Evanston Report as compared with that of Amsterdam 
is heartening. The statement from the Second Assembly 
wrestles with the problem of a tolerable coexistence, 
setting forth not merely a set of guiding principles, but 
also a whole series of steps for bringing the arms race 
under control. Particularly noteworthy in my view is 
the linking of the problem of disarmament with the 
problem of peaceful change. There is advance also in 
the approach to that second great issue of international 
affairs, the development of understanding, justice, and 
cooperation between the more developed countries and 
those less developed. A rather balanced view of the 
United Nations as a necessary means of action for 
international security and welfare prevailed in Section 
IV. What is said about the growth of the U.N. shows 
understanding of the problem. A first attempt is also 
made to reckon with the issues posed by regional group- 
ings. In the chapter on human rights, the question of 
an international bill of rights, which received so much 
attention at Amsterdam, is placed in a broader and more 
realistic framework. Section IV also broke new ground 
in attempting, in preliminary fashion, to give some 
content to the concept of an international ethos, the 
importance of which was stressed at both Oxford and 
Amsterdam, 

If the Evanston Report is seen realistically as but 
another stage on a long ecumenical journey, rather than 
as a target for perfectionist criticism, its importance 
as a milestone can be gauged. Certainly it provides rele- 
vant guidance for the work of the churches in inter- 
national affairs during the years immediately ahead. 
That is the acid test. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER W. VAN KIRK 
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